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A  Message  from  the  President 

The  opening  of  the  exhibition,  "From  the  Golden 
Valley  to  the  Silver  Screen:  American  People  and  Places, 
1820-1945,  Selections  from  the  Sweet  Briar  College 
Collection,"  brings  great  pride  to  Sweet  Briar  College, 
for  this  exhibition  celebrates  several  strong  programs  of 
this  institution  which  are  joined  here  in  a  finely-tuned 
interdisciplinary  study.  Since  its  founding,  the  College 
has  emphasized  the  education  of  women  in  a  sound  lib- 
eral arts  curriculum,  balancing  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
art  history  program  has  developed  through  the  support 
of  the  College  for  the  pursuit  and  study  of  the  arts,  and 
the  associated  Arts  Management  Program  and  Pannell 
Art  Gallery  have  grown  from  the  demand  in  the  field  of 
the  arts  for  well-educated  and  trained  professionals.  The 
Honors  Program  consists  of  challenging  courses,  oppor- 
tunities for  independent  work,  and  a  series  of  extra-cur- 
ricular activities.  It  is  designed  for  students  of  exception- 
al initiative  and  ability. 

Autumn  Mather,  at  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year 
of  study,  was  awarded  one  of  the  four  1 995  Sweet 
Briar  Summer  Research  Fellowships  sponsored  by  the 
Honors  Program.  Under  the  guidance  of  Professor  of 
Art  History,  Diane  Degasis  Moron  and  Director  of 
College  Galleries  &  Arts  Management,  Rebecca 
Massie  Lane,  Autumn  undertook  to  combine  her 
achievements  in  her  major  field,  English,  with  art  his- 
torical research  and  writing,  culminating  in  the  creation 
of  an  art  exhibition.  Her  project  goal  was  to  create  an 


Sanford  R.  Gifford, 
American,  1823-1880, 
Autumn  by  the  Lake, 
(Autumn  at  Bolton,  Lake 
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exhibition  and  accompanying  catalogue  to  supplement 
the  art  history  course,  "American  Painting  from  the 
Colonial  Period  to  the  Second  World  War"  and  to  pre- 
sent selected  works  from  the  College  art  collection  to  the 
College  community  and  the  wider  public.  During  the 
course  of  her  fellowship.  Autumn  selected  this  exhibition 
of  American  art,  1820-1945,  from  the  Sweet  Briar 
College  Collection  and  wrote  this  finely-honed  cata- 
logue essay. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  Autumn 
Mather  on  the  success  of  her  summer  research  project. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  teaching  and 
support  of  Professor  Diane  Moron,  Department  of  Art 
History,  Professor  Michael  D.  Richards,  Director  of  the 
Honors  Program,  1992-95,  and  Director  of  College 
Galleries  &  Arts  Management,  Rebecca  Massie  Lane, 
all  of  whom  demonstrate  excellence  in  undergraduate 
education  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Indeed,  with  this  exhibition,  the  course  of  study,  and 
associated  events,  we  celebrate  the  achievements  of  a 
mentor-student  approach  to  learning  which  is  one  of 
Sweet  Briar  College's  hallmarks. 

Barl)ara  Ann  Hill 

President 
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Foreword 

This  project  was  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
ous support  of  the  Sweet  Briar  College  Honors  Program, 
under  whose  1995  Summer  Fellowship  Program  we 
have  been  able  to  create  this  exhibition  and  accompa- 
nying catalogue.  Autumn  Mather,  an  English  major  who 
just  completed  her  sophomore  year  at  Sweet  Briar,  was 
awarded  one  of  the  four  summer  fellowships,  based 
upon  her  academic  achievements,  individual  initiative, 
and  the  strength  of  her  project  proposal. 

Our  title,  "From  the  Golden  Valley  to  the  Silver 
Screen:  American  People  and  Places  from  the  Sweet 
Briar  College  Collection"  is  reflective  of  the  themes 
Autumn  identified  in  her  research.  The  exhibition 
extends  from  1  820,  when  the  Hudson  River  painters 
were  rendering  "golden  valleys,"  to  1945  when  Walt 
Disney's  kingdom  was  animating  the  "silver  screen." 
Our  collection  at  Sweet  Briar  is  rich  with  examples  of 
major  artistic  movements  between  these  dates,  and 
Autumn's  task  was  to  choose  the  best  examples  to  illus- 
trate her  essay.  It  has  been  a  delightful  collaboration. 
Throughout  her  research,  selection  of  objects  for  the 
exhibition,  and  writing  of  the  catalogue  essay.  Autumn 
worked  diligently  and  was  quick  to  assimilate  facts  and 
trends  in  her  search  for  historical  threads. 

She  has  written  an  intelligent  and  sophisticated 
essay,  in  which  she  links  the  literary  and  philosophical 
traditions  of  1 9th  and  20th  century  America  to  the 
works  of  American  visual  artists.  Beginning  with  the 


Lyonel  (Charles  Adrian)  Feininger, 
American,  1871-1956,  In  the 
Channel,  1941 ,  oil  on  canvas, 
Gift  of  the  Friends  of  Art, 
1945.001 


1 820  incendiary  comment  of  British  critic  Sydney 
Smith,  who  claimed  that  America  was  void  of  artistic 
production.  Autumn  Mather  traced  the  Americans' 
responses  to  European  criticism  through  their  choice  of 
subject  matter  and  proclamation  of  philosophical  tenets. 
We  celebrate  Autumn's  success  and  thank  Michael 
D.  Richards,  Director  of  the  Honors  Program  and  Hattie 
Mae  Samford  Professor  of  History,  Edward 
Schwarzchild,  Honors  Fellow,  and  the  Honors 
Committee  for  their  support  of  our  project.  We  are  also 
grateful  to  Cynthia  M.  Patterson,  Dean  of  Academic 
Advising,  for  her  enthusiastic  incorporation  of  our  exhi- 
bition into  the  Orientation  program.  We  are  pleased 
that  this  exhibition  will  reach  into  the  classroom,  as  it 
will  serve  as  a  companion  to  Professor  Moron's  fall 
course,  "American  Painting  from  the  Colonial  Period  to 
the  Second  World  War."  In  addition,  we  anticipate 
reaching  the  greater  Sweet  Briar  community  as  well  as 
many  pupils  in  the  Amherst  County  Public  Schools 
through  our  tour  program. 


Diane  Degasis  Moran 

Professor  of  Art  F-listory 

Rebecca  Massie  Lane 

Director  of  College  Galleries  &  Arts  Management 
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FROM  THE  GOLDEN  VALLEY  TO  THE  SILVER  SCREEN: 

American  People  and  Places.  1820-1945,  Selections  from  the  Sweet  Briar  College  Collection 


American  artists  working  in  the  years  between 
1820  and  1945  were  consistently  driven  to  discover 
and  portray  something  exclusively  American  in  their 
work.  The  desire  to  create  an  American  art  distinct 
from,  but  equal  in  quality  to,  that  of  the  European  art 
community  encouraged  artists  to  use  the  land  and  peo- 
ple surrounding  them  as  subjects.  The  American  art  in 
the  Sweet  Briar  collection  illustrates  the  pride  artists  took 
in  depicting  the  people  and  places  of  America  in  genre 
scenes,  portraits  and  landscapes,  and,  concomitantly, 
in  celebrating  American  ideals  and  values. 

In  1 820,  Sydney  Smith,  a  British  writer  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  published  a  review  of  the  first 
Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  In  this  document  he 
chastised  the  young  nation  for  its  lack  of  contribution  to  the 
world  of  the  arts.  He  challenged  American  intellectuals 
with  his  query,  "In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  who  reads 
an  American  book?  or  goes  to  an  American  ploy?  or  looks 
at  an  American  picture  or  statue?"'  American  artists  were 
eager  to  encourage  the  rest  of  the  world  to  look  at  "an 
American  picture  or  statue,"  and  by  1  828  the  first  folio  of 
Audubon's  Birds  of  America  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
attention  and  praise  of  Europe  to  American  art. 

John  James  Audubon  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1 803,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
by  American  wildlife,  which  differed  radically  from  that 
of  Europe,  and  between  1 808  and  1  828  he  traveled 
the  country  to  draw  the  birds  of  America  in  their  natural 
habitats.  The  result,  a  folio  of  prints  published  in  London 


in  1  828,  was  acclaimed  in  America  and  abroad,  as  is 
evident  in  Audubon's  initiation  into  the  British  Linnean 
Society  and  Royal  Society  after  its  publication. 
Audiences  were  amazed  by  the  originality  of  Audubon's 
folio,  for  it  hod  no  precedents  as  fine  art.  Although 
Audubon  was  not  the  first  artist  to  depict  wildlife  accu- 
rately, he  was  the  first  to  combine  a  scientifically  accu- 
rate illustration  with  narrative,  by  depicting  the  animal  as 
it  acted  in  its  natural  habitat.  As  John  McEwen  states: 

When  Audubon  decided  to  record  every 
American  bird  lifesize  exhibiting  characteristic 
behavior  and  in  a  relevant  habitat — all  revolu- 
tionary concepts  at  the  time — he  did  so  in  the 
cause  of  greater  truth. ^ 

Audubon  continued  his  nature  studies  throughout  his 
life,  providing  America  with  an  original  kind  of  art  that 
portrayed  America's  wildlife  and  celebrated  national 
ideals  such  as  "...the  freedom  symbolized  by  his  birds 
[and]  also  that  of  the  radiant  skies  and  great  rivers  of  his 
backgrounds."^ 

As  Audubon  was  depicting  American  animals, 
another  school  of  painters  was  discovering  the 
American  land  itself.  The  landscapes  of  the  Hudson 
River  School  were  becoming  increasingly  popular  at 
home  and  abroad.  Prior  to  the  emergence  of  the 
Hudson  River  School,  American  and  European  audi- 
ences had  frowned  upon  landscape  painting  as  inferior 


'Sydney  Smith,  quoted  in  Charles  C.  Alexander,  Here  the  Country  Lies: 
Nationalism  and  the  Arts  in  Twentieth  Century  America  (Bloomington  ; 
Indiana  University  Press,  1980],  p.  3. 


-John  McEwen,  "Audubon  and  His  Legacy,"  Art  In  America, 
September,  1985,  p.  106. 
^McEwen,  p.  108. 
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to  portraiture  and  genre  painting.  American  artists, 
lacking  the  patronage  of  the  church  or  royal  households 
which  supported  the  arts  in  Europe,  hod  discovered  a 
market  for  portraits.  In  fact,  Americans,  immensely 
proud  of  their  accomplishments,  were  eager  to  pose  for 
and  purchase  paintings  of  themselves.  The  anonymous 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  c.  1  840,  and  Henry  James 
Brown's  Portrait  of  Peter  Livingston,  c.  1  848,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  way  Americans  wished  to  be  portrayed  at 
this  time.  Both  paintings  depict  young  men  against  a 
dim  background,  and  emphasize  the  individuality  of  the 
men's  faces.  The  men  ore  dressed  in  stylish  clothing, 
which  emphasizes  their  prosperity. 

However,  as  American  pride  in  the  uniqueness  of 
their  continent  increased,  landscape  paintings  soon 
come  into  demand  and  were  purchased  as  reminders 
of  holiday  trips  to  the  Catskill  resorts,  or  as  images  of 
the  American  wilderness  which  echoed  popular 
philosophies  of  the  time.  One  reason  the  Hudson  River 
School  proved  so  popular  was  its  perceived  relevance 
to  contemporary  politics  and  philosophy.  In  Europe, 
the  post-Rococo  notion  that  art  should  reflect  an  ideol- 
ogy prevailed  and  this  stipulation  was  carried  on  in 
America.  The  Hudson  River  school  paintings  in  Sweet 
Briar's  collection  ore  representative  of  the  works 
appreciated  by  nineteenth  century  American  and 
European  audiences.  The  earliest  example  in  the  col- 
lection is  Albert  Bierstodt's  small  White  Mountains, 
New  tiannpshire,  c.  1860;  the  latest  is  Daniel 
Huntington's  Lake  at  Sunset,  1875.  Angela  Miller 
points  out  that  the  popularity  of  Hudson  River  School 
paintings  in  the  United  States  during  this  time  may 


hove  been  a  direct  result  of  the  tensions  surrounding 
the  Civil  War.  She  argues: 

Nature,  a  resource  possessed,  in  theory,  by  all 
Americans,  presented  a  solution  to  regional 
and  later  sectional  disunites  by  offering  a  non- 
specific and  expansive  symbol  of  national- 
ism...Such  symbols  of  unity  served  the  crucial 
function  of  rhetorically  constituting  a  shared 
identity  in  place  of  the  thing  itself.'' 

When  the  war  ended,  the  paintings  of  the  Hudson 
River  School  continued  to  be  seen  as  symbols  of  nation- 
alism and  pride.  The  post-Civil  War  United  States  was 
obsessed  with  the  notion  of  Manifest  Destiny,  the  ambi- 
tion to  stretch  America  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Pacific.  Aspects  of  this  seem  implicit  in  the  works  of  the 
second  generation  Hudson  River  School.  Huntington, 
David  Johnson,  John  Casileor,  Arthur  Fitzwilliom  Tait, 
Sanford  Gifford,  and  Bierstodt  were  all  members  of  this 
second  generation  which  matured  under  the  tutelage  of 
Asher  B.  Durand.  As  the  first  generation  hod,  these 
artists  depicted  Northeastern  American  scenery,  with  its 
mountains,  lakes,  and  forests,  but  they  no  longer  illus- 
trated the  sublime  virgin  landscapes  popularized  by 
Cole  and  Durand.  Instead,  paintings  such  as  Casilear's 
Autumn  Cornfield,  1871,  showed  the  benign  influence 
of  man  on  nature  by  including  a  cabin  and  cornfield. 
As  Barbara  Novak  states: 

...Partaking,  probably  without  understanding  it, 
of  the  positive  overtones  of  the  'sublime'  noise 


"Angela  Miller,  The  Empire  of  the  Eye:  Landscape  Representation  and 
American  Cultural  Politics,   1825-1875  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University 
Press,  1993),  p.  216. 


^Barbara  Novak,  Nature  and  Culture:  American  Landscape  and  Painting, 
1825-1875  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1980),  p.  165. 


of  progress,  [the  second  generation  Hudson 
River  painters]  allow  cultivation  to  overshadov/ 
destruction  v/hile  the  wilderness  takes  on  form 
and  manner.^ 

The  concept  of  Manifest  Destiny  was  apparent  not 
only  in  the  images  demonstrating  man's  alteration  of 
nature,  but  also  in  the  depiction  of  spaces  suggesting 
that  man  has  been  part  of  the  landscape,  but  has  not 
yet  transformed  it.  Miller  recognizes  this,  saying: 

Manifest  Destiny  furnished  the  grandest  plot 
line  of  all.  ...[S]pace,  by  being  metaphorically 
or  literally  temporalized  reinforced  and  natu- 
ralized an  ideology  premised  on  economic 
growth  and  the  development  of  a  national  net- 
work of  trade  and  transportation.* 

This  idea  is  evident  in  Daniel  Huntington's  Lake  at 
Sunset,  1  875,  which  depicts  a  steamboat  in  a  lake, 
tying  together  the  celebration  of  both  nature  and  mod- 
ern technology. 

Another  American  ideal  associated  with  the  second 
generation  Hudson  River  painters  is  Transcendentalism. 
Popularized  by  authors  such  as  Emerson  and  Thoreau, 
this  philosophy  was  based  on  the  idea  that  organized 
religion  was  not  necessary  to  worship  God.  Instead, 
one  could  worship  through  observing  nature,  since  the 
sublimity  of  nature  proved  God  was  present  in  it.  The 
landscapes  of  the  second  generation  Hudson  River 
artists  evoke  transcendental  themes  in  their  use  of  light 
and  water.  As  Novak  states,  "In  American  art  especial- 
ly, light  has  often  been  used  in  conjunction  with  water 

'Miller,  p.  87. 
'Novak,  p.  41 . 
=Novak,  pp.  40-41. 
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to  assist  spiritual  transmutation."^  Huntington's  Lake  at 
Sunset,  and  Gifford's  Autuni)n  by  the  Lake,]  863,  depict 
a  soft  yet  intense  light  falling  over  a  lake,  making  appo- 
site Novak's  observation: 

Water  has  a  special  significance  in  American 
landscape  painting... when  we  see  pockets  of 
still  water  in  nineteenth-century  American  land- 
scape we  may  speak  of  a  contemplative  idea, 
a  refuge  bathing  and  restoring  the  spirit,  and  of 
o  compositional  device  marrying  sky  and 
ground  by  bringing  the  balm  of  light  down  to 
the  earth  on  which  the  traveler  stands. ° 

The  transcendental  qualities  of  the  works  of  the  sec- 
ond generation  of  Hudson  River  painters,  as  well  as 
their  depictions  of  progress  and  their  use  of  landscape 
as  a  symbol  for  nationalism  and  Manifest  Destiny 
demonstrate  the  link  between  landscape  painting  and 
contemporary  American  ideologies. 

The  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century 
marked  a  decline  in  the  popularity  of  American  land- 
scape painting.  The  American  public  reverted  to: 

...the  old  prejudice  against  landscape,  consid- 
ered easier  to  paint  and  less  demanding  for 
both  the  artist  and  his  audience  to  under- 
stand... [and]  in  America  figure  painting  grad- 
ually acquired  the  primacy  it  had  always 
enjoyed  in  Europe.' 

Alfred  Jacob  Miller's  The  Minstrel,  painted  around 
this  time,  is  an  example  of  the  art  that  gained  in  popu- 

'Doreen  Bolger  Burke  and  Catherine  Voorsanger,  "The  Hudson  River  School  in 
Eclipse,"  in  American  Paradise:  I/ie  World  of  the  l-ludson  River  School. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (New  York:  Henry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  1987),  p.  84. 


larity  at  the  expense  of  the  Hudson  River  School. 
Miller's  image  of  a  rosy-cheeked  young  boy  has  the 
youthful  innocence  and  narrative  quality  admired  by  the 
Victorians.  The  thatched  roof  of  the  cottage  in  the  back- 
ground suggests  that  the  location  is  a  European  village, 
further  enhancing  the  quaint,  fairy-tale  quality  American 
audiences  found  so  pleasing  during  this  period. 
Another  artist  embraced  by  the  American  public  at  this 
time  v^as  John  Rogers,  who  sculpted  genre  scenes  of 
subjects  taken  from  American  literature  and  history, 
such  as  John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  The  "Rogers  Groups" 
were  enormously  popular  with  the  public,  who  collect- 
ed plaster  copies  of  the  eighty  scenes  Rogers  created 
from  1  849  to  1  894  to  place  in  their  drawing  rooms. 

Americans  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  beyond 
were  fascinated  with  artistic  developments  in  Europe, 
especially  Impressionism.  Patrons  such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer  of  Chicago,  encouraged  by  the  American 
expatriate  artist  Mary  Cossatt,  began  to  acquire  large 
quantities  of  Impressionist  works.  In  response  to  this  sit- 
uation, American  artists  began  to  incorporate 
Impressionist  techniques  in  their  work.  The  paintings  of 
Cossatt,  Turner,  Singer,  Prendergast,  Glackens  and 
Richard  Emil  Miller  reflect  this  influence.  Although,  with 
the  exception  of  Cossatt,  these  artists  chose  to  depict 
American  people  and  places,  the  Impressionist  brush- 
stroke and  palette  ore  prominent  in  their  works.  Their 
subject  matter,  although  it  remained  American,  reflected 
the  Impressionist  custom  of  depicting  people  involved  in 
leisure  activities,  as  in  Miller's  Sunny  Morning,  1 930, 
and  Prendergast's  Salem  Harbor,  1922,  or  it  echoed 
Monet's  interest  in  gardens,  as  in  Turner's  The  Old 
House,  1919.  Cossatt's  Sara  Wearing  Her  Bonnet  and 


John  Rogers, 
American,  1829-1904, 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla,  1  885, 
plaster.  Gift  of  Martiia  Lou 
Lemmon  Stohlman,  1991.008 

William  Glackens, 
American,  1870-1938, 
Daisies  and  Anemones,  c.  1 930, 
oil  on  canvas.  Gift  of  the 
Friends  of  Art,  1937.001 


Coat,  c.  1 904,  demonstrates  the  spontaneity  and  imme- 
diacy characteristic  of  the  Impressionist  style. 

Prendergast's  links  with  both  Impressionism  and  Post- 
Impressionism  con  be  seen  in  his  devotion  to  scenes  of 
leisure  activities  presented  in  a  distinctive,  colorful  st/le 
that  nods  to  late  19th  and  early  20th  century  French 
modernism.  As  with  Prendergast,  the  name  of  Glackens 
was  first  associated  with  "The  Eight,"  a  group  of  artists 
known  for  their  realistically  gritty  depictions  of  city  life. 
However,  Sweet  Briar's  still  life.  Daisies  and  Anemones, 
c.  1 930,  which  glows  with  color,  is  exemplary  of  a  later 
phase  of  his  work  that  seems  to  be  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  sensuous  appeal  of  a  modernist  palette  and  the 
distinctly  anti-realist  notion  of  'art  for  art's  soke.' 

The  realism  of  "The  Eight"  paralleled  a  rising  inter- 
est in  literary  depiction  of  the  working  class,  evident  in 
novels  such  as  Steven  Crane's  Maggie,  A  Girl  of  the 
Streets,  1  895,  which  is  about  prostitution,  and  Edith 
Wharton's  The  House  of  Mirth,  1905,  in  which 
Wharton  discusses  the  millinery  trade.  While  art  and  lit- 
erature were  exploring  the  world  of  the  American  work- 
ing class,  newspapers  such  as  The  Masses  and  The 
Daily  Worker  were  calling  for  political  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  workers. 

Another  version  of  realism  surfaced  as  a  reaction 
against  the  European  Modernism  introduced  to 
America  in  the  infamous  Armory  Show  of  1913,  which 
scandalized  the  United  States  with  works  by  artists  such 
OS  Picasso  and  Duchamp.  The  American  realist  artists 
represented  in  the  Sweet  Briar  collection,  including  John 
Sloan,  and  later,  Frederick  Monhoff  and  Jon  Corbino, 
reacted  against  the  abstraction  which  dominated 
European  art  in  varying  degrees,  in  favor  of  the  figura- 


tive  tradition.  In  the  later  part  of  his  career,  Sloan  was 
not  part  of  the  social  realist  group  who  were  popular  at 
this  time,  as  Bruce  Stjohn  points  out: 

After  the  Armory  Show  and  during  the  1930s 
end  1940s  American  art  was  eclipsed  by  that 
of  Paris;  much  of  it  was  social  realism,  and 
Sloan's  painting  was  not  part  of  that  tradition. 
He  continued  to  be  a  realist,  but  was  more  con- 
cerned with  painting  problems  and  depicting 
the  human  figure  than  with  social  problems. '° 

Sloan  maintained  his  emphasis  on  figurative  paint- 
ing, but  was  influenced  somewhat  by  the  modernism  he 
detested  in  the  adoption  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
his  linear  overlay,  evident  in  his  Nude  With  Pink  Note, 
1935.  This  led  to  a  new  critique  of  Sloan's  work,  as 
described  by  Scott: 

The  critics  [felt]  that  whatever  might  be  said  for 
the  strength  of  formal  realization  in  Sloan's  art, 
his  figures  basically  represented  a  transcription 
of  the  visual  world  as  we  know  it,  whereas  the 
surface  markings  belonged  to  another  plane  of 
abstraction." 

Monhoff  also  incorporated  elements  of  abstraction 
within  his  realist  etchings.  The  heavy  use  of  patterns  in 
his  Nevada  Fantasy  give  the  work  a  stylized  appear- 
ance that  differs  from  his  considerably  more  realistic 
depiction  of  individuals  in  Family,  Gallup,  New 
Mexico,  which  he  probably  created  during  his  1931 
New  Mexico  trip. 

'"Bruce  Sfjohn,  Jo/in  Sloan  (New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1 971 ),  p.  15. 
"David  Scott,  John  Sloan  (New  York:  Wotson-Guptill  Publications, 
1975),  p.  165. 
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American,  1871-1951, 

Nude  with  Pink  Note,  1935,  oil  on 

masonite.  Gift  of  Dr  and  Mrs.  Artfiur  D. 

Horowitz,  1993.009 


Corbino  retained  the  Realist  figurative  tradition, 
as  is  evident  in  his  Rockport  Fishermen,  1 935.  hie  was 
compared  to  Renaissance  artists  such  as 
Michelangelo  and  Titian  for  his  balanced  composi- 
tions and  monumental  figures.  The  comparison  to 
artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  significant, 
because  during  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s  sev- 
eral art  critics  were  predicting  on  American 
Renaissance.  Boigell  suggests: 

...the  impetus  to  point  realistic  subject  matter 
hod  been  gathering  strength  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  1929.  The  more  nationalistic 
aspects  of  the  "Paint  America"  movement  were 
fed  by  the  promise  of  on  American 
Renaissance  which  reflected  a  belief  in  the 
strength  of  American  art  as  much  as  a  rejection 
of  modern  European  art  and  culture. ^^ 

The  wish  for  an  American  Renaissance  which 
would  coll  American  art  to  the  fore  would  be  realized 
as  the  American  Scene  painters.  Artists  such  as  Isabel 
Bishop,  Paul  Cadmus,  and  hielen  Turner,  who  were  all 
influenced  by  the  Italian  Renaissance  tradition,  may  be 
seen  in  this  context.  Paul  Cadmus,  in  his  painting  Two 
Heads,  1938,  employs  a  convention  exploited  by 
Audubon,  of  placing  a  scene  in  the  background  which 
creates  the  habitat  for  the  foreground  study.  Although 
Cadmus'  foreground  subject  is  two  young  men,  rather 
than  0  wildlife  study,  the  compositional  format  is  much 
the  some,  with  a  back-lot  baseball  game  in  the  back- 
ground describing  the  scene  of  the  two  coin-like  por- 
traits in  the  foreground. 

'-Matthew  Baigell,  The  American  Scene:  American  Painting  of  the 
1930s  (New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1974),  p.  13. 
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As  Realism  evolved  into  American  Scene  painting  it 
seemed  as  if  America  v/as  ready  to  denounce  mod- 
ernism altogether.  This  v/as  by  no  means  the  case. 
Although  Realism  and  the  subsequent  American  Scene 
dominated  the  art  v^orld  of  the  1 920s  and  1 930s,  sev- 
eral artists,  including  Fiske  Boyd,  Lyonel  Feininger,  and 
John  Marin,  worked  in  the  Cubist  tradition.  These  artists 
went  beyond  the  limited  stylizations  adopted  by  other 
realists  to  a  point  of  almost  complete  abstraction,  as 
seen  in  Boyd's  New  York  Harbor,  1923,  in  Marin's 
New  Mexico  Landscape,  1930,  and  in  Feininger's  In 
the  Channel,  1941. 

The  art  of  animation,  authentically  American,  devel- 
oped in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  National  audiences 
were  enchanted  with  the  escapades  of  Mickey  Mouse 
and,  in  1939,  with  Disney's  first  full  length  animated 
feature  film.  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  for 
which  the  sketch  Grumpy  was  drawn.  Just  as  Americans 
loved  the  fairy  tale  sentiment  of  Victorian  art,  so  they 
embraced  the  fantasy  world  of  Disney.  Alexander  pro- 
poses a  correlation  behA^een  the  popularity  animation 
enjoyed  and  the  nationalism  inherent  in  the  popular  art 
of  the  American  Scene,  stating: 

Plent/  of  critics  were  ready  to  proclaim  the  ani- 
mated film,  brought  to  its  finest  expression  by 
Disney,  as  a  stunning  new  art  form. ..Disney's 
movies  had  given  people  of  all  ages  a  common 
identifiable  reality,  probably  the  first  genuinely 
American  art  since  that  of  the  indigenous 
Indian.  Not  a  substitute  for  painting,  but  an  art 
in  itself  of  which  America  could  be  proud. '-^ 

'^Alexander,  p.  217. 
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American,  1870-1953, 
New  Mexico 
Landscape,  1930, 
wotercolor  on  paper. 
Gift  of  tfie  Friends  of 
Art,  1949.001 

Walt  Disney, 
American,  1901-1966, 
Grumpy,  Story  Sketch, 
c.  1 939,  colored  pencil 
on  paper,  1944.001 


Despite  the  experimentation  occurring  in  mod- 
ernism and  animation,  however,  the  art  which  domi- 
nated America  in  the  1930s  was  the  art  termed 
Regionalism.  Regionalism  was  a  natural  evolution  of  the 
realist  tradition  popularized  by  Corbino,  Cadmus,  and 
Monhoff,  and  emphasized  the  depiction  of  small  town 
America.  Baigell's  description  is  an  apt  one.  He 
explains  the  movement  as  the  attempt: 

...to  develop  a  democratic  art  easily  accessible 
to  the  ordinary  person,  capable  of  moving  him 
nostalgically,  politically,  and  aesthetically,  by 
means  of  commonly  recognizable  images  pre- 
sented in  easily  understood  styles.'" 

As  in  the  case  of  earlier  forms  of  realism, 
Regionalism  in  art  was  accompanied  by  a  parallel 
movement  in  literature,  with  William  Faulkner  describ- 
ing life  in  the  rural  South,  and  John  Steinbeck  illuminat- 
ing the  way  of  life  experienced  by  migrant  workers.  As 
authors  such  as  Faulkner  and  Steinbeck  dominated  the 
literary  Regionalist  movement,  artists  such  as  Stevan 
Dohonos,  Peter  Hurd,  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton  exem- 
plified Regionalist  art  with  their  illustrations  of  American 
people  in  specific  regions  of  the  country  at  work,  at 
worship,  and  at  play,  as  in  Hurd's  Sermon  from 
Revelations,  Benton's  The  Music  Lesson,  1943,  and 
Dohanos's  State  Fair,  1948.  The  Regionalist  movement 
of  the  American  Scene  was,  in  Alexander's  terms: 

...probably  the  last  decade  in  which  a  majority 
of  American  painters  and  sculptors  struggled  to 
communicate  with   a   broad,    unsophisticated 
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public. ..[Regionalism]  is  an  art  of  the  people 
and  what  they  do,  and  the  places  they  live...'^ 

Hurd's  The  Alamo  Tree,  1 940,  Charles  Burchfield's 
Brooding  Earth,  1938,  and  Edwin  Dickinson's 
Boathouse,  Wellfleet,  1943,  demonstrate  the  continu- 
ing viability  of  landscape  painting  within  the  American 
scene  tradition. 

It  is  natural  that  Regionalism,  as  a  proclaimed  "art 
of  the  people,"  would  include  portraits  as  well  as 
genre  scenes  and  landscapes.  Benton's  Aaron,  1 941 , 
reveals  the  sitter's  character  through  a  simple  concen- 
tration on  his  face,  and  illustrates  the  artist's  statement 
"The  most  interesting  faces  I  have  seen  do  not  belong 
to  notables. ..men  and  women  who  hove  lived  fully 
and  struggled  hard  have  the  most  interesting  faces."'* 

Despite  Benton's  pronouncement,  there  was  a  fas- 
cination with  portraits  of  notables  such  as  Martha 
Graham,  who  had  made  an  extremely  important  con- 
tribution to  the  world  of  the  arts  in  the  field  of  modern 
dance.  Barbara  Morgan's  photograph  Martha 
Graham:  Letter  to  the  World,  1 940,  captures  the 
dancer  in  a  characteristic  move,  pays  homage  to  her 
distinctive  creativity,  and  also  illustrates  the  growing 
acceptance  of  photography  as  an  art  form. 

hielen  Maria  Turner's  Portrait  of  Dr.  Mary  Harley, 
1931,  which  testifies  to  the  viability  of  a  conservative 
realist  style  in  portraiture,  also  memorializes  a  woman 
who,  as  physician  at  Sweet  Briar  College  from  1906- 
1936,  "struggled  hard"  (in  the  words  of  Thomas  Hart 
Benton)  to  obtain  a  position  in  an  era  when  there  were 
few  female  doctors. 

Artist-illustrators  such  as  Walter  Biggs  chose  to 

'"Baigell,  p.  18. 
'^Alexander,  pp.  177-178. 
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American,  1904-1  984, 
Sermon  from  Revelations, 
lithograph,  1941.005 

Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
American,  1889-1975, 
Aaron,  1941,  lithograph. 
Gift  of  Mary  Leigh  Marston, 
1991.005 


depict  the  day-to-day  experiences  of  Americans  in 
scenes  such  as  his  image  of  a  woman  reading  a  letter 
from  a  soldier  who  is  fighting  in  World  War  II,  Lady 
With  V-Mail  Letter,  1 942.  The  gold  band  on  the  lady's 
left  hand  suggests  that  the  letter  is  from  her  husband. 
Although  Biggs  was  not  a  regionalist  per  se,  his  illus- 
trations, which  appeared  in  such  popular  magazines 
as  Harpers,  The  Century,  and  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
were  viewed  as  representing  America  herself.  This 
was  especially  important  during  the  years  of  the 
Second  World  War  when  feelings  of  patriotism  ran 
high  and  the  United  States  was  in  the  international 
spotlight. 

American  art  developed  at  on  enormously  rapid 
pace  between  1  820  and  1 945,  as  artists  struggled  to 
provide  the  world  with  an  art  that  was  distinctly 
American.  European  styles  were  imported  but  adapt- 
ed by  Americans  into  a  distinctive  idiom,  which  in  turn 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  visual  arts.  The 
American  artists'  choice  to  use  American  people  and 
places  OS  subject  matter  proved  a  wise  one.  From  the 
Hudson  River  school  to  Walt  Disney's  studios, 
American  artists  earned  respect  and  popularity  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  extent  that  had  Sydney 
Smith  been  writing  in  1945,  his  question  would  have 
been,  "In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  who  has  not 
looked  at  on  American  picture  or  statue?" 

Autunnn  Lorraine  Mather 


'"Thomas  Hart  Benton  quoted  in  Henry  Adams,  Thomas  Hart  Benton: 
An  American  Original  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1989),  p.  297. 
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